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Dryden was surely an admirable journalist in verse;
sometimes a splendid orator; occasionally a great poet.
He had gained, from the poets before him and from
his own fluent career, a greater familiarity than Chaucer
could ever have, with the capacities of the heroic couplet
and the English tongue. He was gifted with all the wit
of the Metaphysical Poets, and with sense enough to
abandon their abuse of it. Yet despite all these technical
advantages comparison with Chaucer, as with Milton,
kills him. It is like the contact of Satan with IthuriePs
for no falsehood can endure
Touch of celestial temper.
Dryden could be sincere; but often he did not choose to
be. There was about his character this touch of the
second-rate which reveals itself as inescapably in the
lines of a poem as in the lines of a face. It is natural
enough in an age when criticism of poetry cares for none
of these things, thinking only of technique and of
cleverness, that Dryden should be idolized and his
reputation rise till All for Love is ranked with or above
Antony and Cleopatra. With a similar extravagance we
praise Donne; for, as Dryden salted life with clever wit,
Donne spattered life with clever mud. That vein of
cheapness, in spite of which these poets were justly
honoured in the past, tends now to become their special
merit in the eyes of critics who care not for the Donne who
can be as direct as Catullus, as imaginatively lovely as
Marvell, but for Donne the human corkscrew* In the
same way Pope is promoted from his old place as a
flashing wit, with a touch of the tragic intensity of the asp,
to rank with those who seem to me companions for